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THE SUPPRESSION OF YICE. 



ME. COMSTOCK. 

In the year 1872, being then a salesman in a mercantile house, 
I found that many of my former associates had been morally 
ruined by demoralizing publications, while others of them had 
been arrested for peculation from their employers, in order to 
indulge their passion for gambling. On investigation, the fact 
was developed that there was a very large and systematic busi- 
ness, of the most nefarious character, carried on to corrupt and 
destroy the morals of the young. With the first arrests which I 
caused to be made came strenuous opposition. I soon learned 
that there were one hundred and sixty-five different books of the 
vilest kind published in New York and Brooklyn, and four thou- 
sand dealers engaged in disseminating this matter all over the 
country. I had neither money nor influential friends, yet I re- 
solved that " something must be done " to save the youth, and, 
knowing that the Young Men's Christian Association was founded 
for the purpose of helping and saving young men, I invoked 
the powerful aid of that organization. Providentially, as I be- 
lieve, my letter fell under the eye of Morris K. Jesup, Esq., who 
personally sought out the writer, and, having acquainted himself 
with the facts, not only furnished means with which to carry on 
the work I already had commenced, but also called a meeting of 
prominent citizens to deliberate upon the questions involved. At 
this meeting a committee was appointed to direct and supervise 
the work ; but soon it became apparent that the evils to be warred 
against were of such a. magnitude as to demand a more effective 
organization, and accordingly in the ensuing year the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice was founded. It was incorporated 
by the Legislature of the State of New York, May 16, 1873, the 
incorporators being Morris K. Jesup, William E. Dodge, Jr., 
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Howard Potter, Jacob F. Wyckoff, Charles E. Whitehead, Cephas 
Brainard, Thatcher M. Adams, William F. Lee, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, J. M. Cornell, Elbert B. Monroe, George W. Clark, Cornelius 
R. Agnew, and R. R. McBurney, of New York ; and Moses S. 
Beach and Henry R. Jones, of Brooklyn. Since its organization 
about two hundred and fifty gentlemen of equal respectability 
have been added as members. 

The title of the society shows its object — the Suppression of 
Vice — "the enforcement of the laws for the suppression of the 
trade in, and circulation of, obscene literature and illustrations, 
advertisements, and articles of indecent and immoral use, as 
may be forbidden by the laws of the State of New York, or of 
the United States." 

About one-half of all the crimes which it is the province of 
this society to suppress are perpetrated through the agency of 
the mails, and consequently, since March, 1873, the chief agent 
of the society has been commissioned a "special agent," or 
inspector of the Post-office Department (without compensation), 
charged with the enforcement of all laws prohibiting the trans- 
mission of obscene matter, and the conduct of the business of 
lotteries and fraudulent schemes, through the mail. 

Our agents, when appointed by the sheriff, are " peace officers" 
under the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. So much 
for the objects and powers of the society. We come now to 
consider the methods it employs for the attainment of its objects. 

Our aim has been to procure the enactment of good laws 
against these crimes, and then vigorously and zealously to enforce 
them. The question here occurs, Having secured these stringent 
laws, how have you carried them into effect ? We answer, by the 
same methods which have ever been employed by zealous minis- 
ters of the law, and in entire conformity to the lines of procedure 
approved by the courts long before we came into existence as 
an organized society. We hold it to be our duty simply to see 
that the laws are executed, both the State laws which prohibit 
any person selling, lending, giving away, exhibiting, or having 
in his possession, for illicit purposes, any obscene book, picture, 
pamphlet, paper, etc. ; and the United States law, which prohibits 
depositing, or causing to be deposited, such articles in the 
mails ; together with the laws against lotteries and gambling. 

The first element in a case under these statutes is information 
that a crime is being committed. This is found most frequently 
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in the public advertisements in the newspapers, or in printed or 
written circulars. Often the information is supplied by a citizen, 
who makes a complaint that some youth has been ruined. Again, 
a parent or teacher finds some of these obscene publications or 
other objectionable articles in the possession of his child or 
pupil, and demands that the vender be prosecuted. 

It is not enough that a complaint is lodged against a party 
that he offers, for a consideration, to supply these illicit wares. 
The point we have to ascertain is whether the party complained 
of is actually engaged in conducting any of the schemes which 
it is our province to suppress. His advertisement says that he 
is, and we take him at his word; and having ascertained that 
a party is thus regularly engaged, we seek to obtain legal evi- 
dence of the fact. This is done by purchasing the articles 
which the party advertises to sell (if he does advertise), and in 
the manner proposed by himself. To illustrate. When we began 
operations, hundreds of individuals were advertising "Rich, 
Bare, and Racy Books," and often the titles of these books were 
given, always in the printed circulars. The advertisement, or 
the circular, would direct the intending buyer to send the price 
named, or to call at such a place. This was an invitation to the 
public to come and buy, and we, or our agents, as a part of 
the public so invited, did buy these wares, thus procuring for 
the ministers of the law conclusive evidence that the statutes 
were being violated. We have not asked the dealer in illicit 
articles to procure for us a thing that he had not in stock, or 
that he did not offer for sale, but we have accepted his invitation 
to come and buy of him the things which we find that he has, 
the very possession of which is a violation of law. One point I 
beg the reader specially to note : We do not offer any person any 
inducement, beyond exact compliance with his own terms, to 
violate the law ; neither do we ask any one to get what he has 
not, or what he does not deal in ; nor do we approach any person 
unless we have probable cause to believe that he is violating the 
laws. 

A short time ago there was in Broadway a lottery office, 
which was conducted in the full light of publicity ; it has since 
been suppressed by the society. The managers of this lottery 
advertised extensively, and, as an inducement to the public to 
come and buy their tickets at two dollars each, offered prizes of 
many thousand dollars. A line of ticket-buyers might be seen 
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any day ■waiting their turn, often attended by uniformed police- 
men to maintain order. To procure evidence against this con- 
cern, one of our men must take his place in line, and do as every 
one else did, viz.: state the ntimher of tickets he desired, and, 
when they were handed to him, pay for the same. These in- 
stances fairly illustrate our methods for the enforcement of 
State laws. 

Now for the United States laws, and the course of procedure 
we follow in securing their enforcement. What have we to say 
of the mode of securing evidence here ? How about " decoys," 
"inducing men to commit crimes," and "tampering with the 
mails," of which we hear so much ? 

The offenses which we seek to suppress are brought to our 
notice either by advertisements in the newspapers, or by written 
or printed circulars containing the titles and prices of obscene 
books or other illicit articles, or by getting hold of objectionable 
material, sent perhaps to some child through the mail. There is 
no such thing as " tampering with the mails" practiced by this 
society or its agents, nor has there ever been. Ex-Postmaster- 
General James, in his address at our last annual meeting, effect- 
ively disproved that accusation. 

We follow Crreenleaf "On Evidence," and Russell "On 
Crime," in preparing evidence against these criminals. Of 
course each case stands by itself : there are always peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which require a more or less different procedure in 
each. But the general practice of the society is to order the illicit 
publications and other articles by letter, precisely as the party 
advertising directs, and then to observe the rules laid down by 
the jurists just named, in the matter of preserving copies, 
mailing, etc., so as to make the correspondence strictly legal 
evidence. 

All matter sent sealed through the mails is inviolable. The 
dealers in illicit wares usually collect names from school and 
college catalogues, by purchasing old letters from other dealers, 
or from advertising agents, or by sending out circulars offering 
prizes for lists of names of young people. They then emit circu- 
lars, often in thousands, in sealed envelopes, addressed to these 
names, offering their prohibited wares. Suppose a girl at school 
receives one of these circulars ; she sends it to her father, who 
brings it to us. Here is probable cause. Now, suppose we go 
and find the clerk who wrote the address on this envelope. He, 
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as the custom is, "will say that he did not know what inclosure 
the envelope contained, inasmuch as it was sealed when it came 
into his hands ; but he fully identifies the address. Most people 
will say, Here you have a perfect case. Yes, if we can bring 
that innocent girl from her school, and compel her to go into 
court to testify as to receiving the obscene thing by mail 
Again, if we use the envelope thus brought into the case, we 
must set the name and address in the indictment, and couple the 
name of this girl with this vile thing so long as the record of the 
court endures. Who would consent to such an outrage ? 

We take the child's place, and do just what she has been 
asked to do, viz. : write to the fictitious address given in the cir- 
cular — it is almost a universal practice with these scoundrels to 
cloak their identity with fictitious names — and send the price of 
the article advertised, giving the address to which it is to be 
sent. In so doing we aim to find out, first, whether the articles 
are illicit, and secondly, whether they are sent by the United 
States mail. We do not write, " Send by mail"; neither do we 
ask for anything the party does not offer for sale : we simply 
write to the fictitious address given in the circulars for just 
what is advertised in the circulars, and in the precise form there 
prescribed. We thus secure legal evidence, check the stream of 
corruption that is flooding the land, and at the same time save 
the child from disgrace. 

To apply these tests, under our oaths of office, is not " de- 
coying," but is "testing" to see if the laws are indeed vio- 
lated, and, if so, securing, at the same time, the means to cheek 
the evil. 

The necessity for the existence of this and like societies is 
found in the hundreds of gambling hells, the defilement of evil 
reading, and the thousands of influences which threaten the 
morals of the young. Public sentiment must be aroused against 
the publication, in the newspapers, of the sickening details of 
hideous crimes ; against the contagion, worse than yellow fever, 
coming from the weekly illustrated "criminal papers"; against 
the low and debasing theaters; against the indecencies of the 
concert dives; against the crime-breeding pestilence of the 
"half -dime" novel and boys' story-paper; against the blas- 
phemies of infidel publications ; against all schemes for corrupt- 
ing the rising generation, ere the community can call on this 
society to disband. 
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What lias the society achieved? The plates for printing and 
illustrating one hundred and sixty-three out of the one hundred 
and sixty-five obscene books published ten years ago, have been 
seized and destroyed. The other two works were destroyed by 
the owner, through fear, as we have ample evidence to believe. 
More than twenty-five tons of contraband matter have also been 
seized and destroyed. Every photograph gallery and other es- 
tablishment where obscene pictures or indecent articles were 
manufactured has been closed and their stock confiscated. Up- 
ward of six hundred and fifty persons have been arrested. Nine 
lotteries, claiming an aggregate income of ten million dollars 
per year, have been forced to close their offices in New York 
City. More than one hundred policy and gambling places have 
been raided, and their properties seized. Scores of men and boys, 
who formerly thronged the streets selling obscene and indecent 
matter, have been driven out of business, while shop-windows 
have been cleared of many of their objectionable features. Sev- 
eral of the more indecent papers have been suppressed, while 
nearly all publications have been purged of indecent advertise- 
ments. Over sixty abortionists have been arrested, and all but 
a few convicted and sentenced. "We have secured for the public 
treasury $63,931 in fines, while bail bonds to the amount of 
$50,900 have been forfeited, up to January 1, 1882. Since Janu- 
ary 1st of the present year we have made eighty-seven arrests. 
All this, and more, has been done, at an expense of only about 
$7,000 per year, all raised by voluntary contributions. There yet 
remains much to be done. This society has earned for itself a 
name, and has made an honorable record. It has shown what 
can be done, by patient, persistent effort, toward saving the 
young from contamination. Can philanthropists withhold aid 
and sympathy from so worthy a cause? 

Anthony Comstock. 



ME. FEOTHINGHAM. 



Me. Comstock's statement is clear, terse, and authoritative. 
He is a man of purpose, convinced and resolute ; backed by a 
powerful organization as well as by a decided moral sentiment, 
which is prudent, sagacious, and careful to keep well within the 
limits of existing law. His supporters are men of character; 
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his aims are high ; his ends are worthy the objects he has in 
view, and in the main commend themselves to judicious minds. 
It must be remembered that many who disapprove of the specific 
methods adopted by the Society for the Suppression of Vice, and 
who find fault with the philosophy which lies at the foundation 
of all partisan moral action, heartily rejoice at the discomfiture 
of immoral practices. They are glad to know that obscene 
books cannot be published ; that indecent publications are driven 
from the market ; that establishments where foul pictures are 
manufactured are closed ; that lottery-shops, gambling-saloons, 
dens, and shows are shut up ; that vile papers are put out of cir- 
culation ; that the horde of panders to human lust is diminished ; 
that the community is purged of offenses against purity. Every 
indication of increasing virtue in society is hailed by them with 
a heartiness of satisfaction which frequently disarms a prying 
inquest into the means by which results so laudable have been 
reached. They criticise with reluctance ; never, unless compelled 
by a sense of duty to fine moral considerations. 

Such persons as we have in mind are more than ready to pay 
prompt and cordial tribute to the qualities enlisted in the agita- 
tor's cause ; to his fortitude, courage, persistency, patience, zeal. 
Such traits, always interesting, deserve to be called admirable when 
employed on the side of public virtue, as in this case they are. 

Nor are thinking men disposed to quarrel with incidental 
means used by the earnest champion for the accomplishment of 
his purpose, though to a very scrupulous conscience they might 
be objectionable. An old proverb says that everything is fair in 
war, " Inter arma silent leges." General Wolseley, as a private 
gentleman, would not, we presume, harm a fellow creature, but 
as a soldier he makes dispositions that involve the lives of thou- 
sands. To lurk, deceive, spy ; to conceal, disguise, misinterpret 
motives; to present a false front; to feign and maneuver; to 
assail an adversary's weakest points ; to flank positions that can- 
not be attacked ; to evade strong arguments of the other side, 
and magnify feeble ones on his own ; to place an enemy in an 
injurious light, is part of the controversialist's trade. The 
polemic is rarely just. The reformer is usually a fanatic. He 
has a foe whom he is trying not to understand, but to defeat ; 
not to convert to friendship, but to kill. He is a hater, a fighter 
who must be judged by the rules of his profession, not by the 
standards of private conduct. 
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It is, moreover, a satisfaction to be assured that the " special 
agent " of the Society for the Suppression of Vice respects the 
mails, which belong not to any class of citizens, however wise 
and good, but to the whole people. " All matter sent sealed 
through the mails is inviolable." Such is Mr. Comstock's declara- 
tion. In accordance with it, his energies are, of necessity, 
limited to intercepting objectionable publications destined to the 
mails, and to arresting such publications when issuing from local 
post-offices. He can guard the entrance and the exit — no more. 
His war is against publishers, near or distant; to see that no 
forbidden matter gets in or gets out. This is technically legiti- 
mate, as all must admit who give thought to the subject. 

Now, having said so much by way of commendation, we may 
be pardoned a few words of criticism, addressed not solely to 
Mr. Comstock and his friends, but to all who occupy the senti- 
mental ground of aggressive moral reform. 

In the first place the position assumed by these champions is 
that of belligerency. The rules they adopt are rules of war. Of 
course their tactics are those of war : exceptional, therefore, and 
provisional. They are combatants, not arbitrators, not regen- 
erators, not scientific elevators or improvers. Their efforts, con- 
sequently, are partial, to say nothing of their roughness and 
violence. A certain measure of inhumanity, of indiscriminate- 
ness, of wrath, enters into their operations. They confound 
actions with motives. They cannot take time to investigate 
causes. Their business is to strike hard blows, without much 
solicitude, or care as to whether the sufferers be guilty or inno- 
cent. It is the hope of good men that war may give way at last 
to arbitration, and, ultimately, to peace. The war policy belongs 
to neither the Christian nor the scientific dispensation. It is 
essentially uncivil. No victories justify its procedure. The moral 
campaign is liable, on this ground, to the same kind of animad- 
version as the physical. It is barbarous and it is temporary, 
however glorious it may be through the heroism it calls forth or 
the devotion it inspires. No doubt there are evils to be removed, 
wrongs to be righted, stains to be obliterated. The question 
relates to the method of doing the work. Apollo slays the 
python, but with unpoisoned arrows of light. The scientific 
system abolishes inhumanity, but it succeeds by preserving and 
using the rule of reason. It studies while it opposes. Thought 
goes in advance of feeling. It jumps at no conclusion, but pro- 
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ceeds by way of knowledge. However impetuous its hope, how- 
ever ardent its aspiration, it will explain before it attacks ; and 
when it attacks it makes victory certain, because the very ground 
of the enemy's resistance is taken from him. He is outwitted 
and compelled to lay down his arms. The result is that of war, 
but the agencies are those of peace. Its method is persuasive. 

In the next place, the operations of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice are uniformly sectarian in their character. 
They represent the convictions of a peculiar party, a class, an 
order of men, — men of high character and noble purpose, it is 
conceded, but still individuals. Now, it has been questioned 
whether any individuals, however pure or just of intention, are 
entitled to impose their moral sentiments upon their fellow- 
creatures, however infirm or debased, in advance of their social 
development. The rulers may be in goodness far before the 
ruled, and it would be wise for the latter to love the law which 
is set over them ; but they must arrive at conviction through 
successive stages of opinion, otherwise obedience is irrational 
and oppressive. Who is so virtuous as to be allowed to forbid 
the distribution of cakes and ale? Mr. Comstock makes fre- 
quent use of the words "obscene," " indecent," and so forth. Are 
we prepared to accept his definition of such words or the defini- 
tion of his society? May they be trusted to declare what is 
" objectionable " and what not ? Is their moral standard to be 
received without protest ? Are we quite ready for their notions 
of blasphemy or infidelity ? Shall we submit our newspapers to 
their inspection ? Is the community ripe for their ideas of art ? 
Will it allow them to remove " objectionable features" from 
shop windows? There have already been some odd — some 
people call them ludicrous — performances in that line. What if 
these gentlemen should resolve to put a stop to theatrical enter- 
tainments, to operas, concerts, balls, dances, on the plea that the 
libretto is unclean, the music lascivious, the motion unchaste. 
Such results are within the limits of possibility. " The thousands 
of influences which threaten the morals of the young," is a phrase 
of ominous import. " All schemes for corrupting the rising gen- 
eration " is a tolerably comprehensive expression which may carry 
tyranny in its body, may mean mischief, in other words. 

Mr. Comstock speaks of procuring " the enactment of good 
laws, and then vigorously and zealously" enforcing them; of 
securing " stringent laws." What kind of laws are hinted at in 
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these words? What kind of laws does he encourage us to 
expect ? " Blue" laws ? "We may not be disposed to welcome 
them. There is a prejudice among Americans in favor of laws 
that give voice to the enlightened conscience of the community. 
Statutes which embody the moral dogmatism of a sect are not 
popular, and are becoming less so from year to year ; while, at 
the same time, the virtue of the general public is on the 
increase. 

This consideration suggests another point, — namely, the 
amount of opposition excited by moral action which is greatly 
in excess of the established persuasions of good men. Already 
Mr. Comstock's proceedings have aroused ill will in the bosoms 
of such men, though he has, thus far, arraigned few save flagrant 
offenders. How fierce will be the conflict when his operations 
are extended ! The old saying, that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church, has an ignoble side. Shall we make 
martyrs of the vicious, the depraved, the sensual? Shall we 
awaken the hostility of those who wish us well 1 Shall we make 
enemies of those who are at heart our friends ? There is danger 
lest we offend our real allies ; surely it would be a mistake to do 
that. And that will inevitably happen if the policy of suppres- 
sion is pushed to extremes. Persecution has often lent power to 
its victims, and will continue to do so as long as its victims have 
reserves of power or pretext of injustice. Many famous books 
and pictures would have died if they had been let alone by 
hostile critics. The method of attack must, therefore, be em- 
ployed cautiously, and with much wise discrimination, lest evils 
should be augmented rather than diminished, and bruises 
inflicted on sensitive parts of the social frame which should be 
kept sound. 

The conclusion is, that the institution of societies for the 
maintenance of special virtues is tentative and preliminary, — 
serviceable but temporary, and fraught with peril to moral 
interests. The ancient fable of the traveler, the wind, and the 
sun receives here a new illustration. The vehement agitator 
compels the pedestrian to wrap his cloak about him till it will 
protect him against the blast no longer, being torn to shreds. 
The sun induces him to lay the superfluous covering aside. In 
the bleak winter, gangs of men are hired to clear the streets of 
snow and ice. But the rising temperature of the early summer 
dispenses with clumsy appliances and causes the obstruction to 
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disappear. Heat is better than force. Heat is force in a per- 
suasive form. To raise the level of public opinion by the 
influence of teaching, knowledge, character, is the desirable con- 
summation, one not easy of attainment, but nevertheless attain- 
able, as we know from experience. Miss Octavia Hill, whose 
labors among the tenement population of London are so widely 
known, declares that the influence of public opinion is felt in the 
corners of that metropolis of the world, and she believes it to be 
indispensable in the work of social regeneration. The abolition- 
ists of Massachusetts showed wisdom in abstaining from political 
combinations, and consecrating themselves to the work of edu- 
cating the general conscience, being satisfied that laws and 
institutions must at last reflect the moral feeling of the com- 
munity. The result justified their measures. The sources of 
corruption will be dried up as fast as common enlightenment 
proceeds, no faster. There will, of course, be discontent, pro- 
test, clamor, perhaps violence, but these will be short-lived and 
ineffectual. The summer sun draws vapor from the marshes; 
the clouds collect ; lightning flashes ; thunder rolls ; rain falls 
in torrents ; the face of nature is covered with darkness ; cattle 
seek the shelter of trees and sheds ; the farmer runs to covert. 
Presently the clouds disperse ; the darkness vanishes ; the rain- 
bow spans the heavens ; diamonds sparkle in the grass ; the 
air is fresh ; the kine low in the pasture ; the husbandman's 
heart rejoices that the storm came and went as it did. The 
lesson is too obvious to be pressed. Usually evils disappear 
noiselessly, being distanced and outgrown. The silent pressure 
of the public conscience renders resistance unavailing. The 
progress of society is so still, that they only who make note of 
it are aware how swift and sure it is. Immense changes have 
taken place in a hundred years, yet scarcely a convulsion has 
been felt. The very existence of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice attests the moral advance which its future discon- 
tinuance will confirm. 

"We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Comstock, that public 
opinion, in proportion to its enlightenment, will demand the 
perpetuation of his association or the final prosecution of his 
work. Should the time ever come when the community shall 
call for the decease of iniquity in the shapes specified by him, it 
will call on his society to disband, for there will be no further 
use for its policy of repression. Offenses will no longer abound. 
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In the meantime philanthropists will jealously watch the pro- 
ceedings of an association whose methods are liable to abuse, 
and fraught with danger to high and delicate interests. 

Let us not be misunderstood. The task of enlightening the 
public conscience is a very grave one, of vast importance, and 
beset with difficulties'. It is the duty of preachers, lecturers, 
teachers of every description, to employ their whole strength in 
this noble work of diffusing light. But as illumination spreads, 
vice will flee away. As " morning drinks the morning star," as 
day banishes night, as summer remands the sledge to the out- 
house, so will goodness render badness impossible. We are no 
disciples of the "let alone" philosophy. We are not satisfied to 
drift with the general current of the world's advance. We 
believe in moral endeavor. Ours is a rational universe, in which 
moral powers should be supreme. That they may be supreme, 
men with live consciences must be active. But no activity is 
fruitful of lasting benefit or harmless, even, which is not fur- 
thered by the laws of reason ; and these laws demand freedom 
of intellectual movement, an earnestness born not of limitation 
but of liberty, which regenerates by stimulating the elements of 
good, and letting the limitations of evil drop silently away. To 
diminish the demand is to cut off the supply. 

O. B. Frothingham. 



REV. DR. BUCKLEY. 

Invited by the North American Review to enter a sym- 
posium for the discussion of prevalent forms of vice and meth- 
ods for their suppression, the writer, who has closely watched 
the operations of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, and of societies in other parts of the country which have 
been modeled after the one in that city, avows the conviction that 
the problem has been to a great extent solved, with respect, at 
least, to two of its most baleful forms, namely : Obscene liter- 
ature, and lottery and policy gambling. 

Mrst. The need of earnest and efficient work demands em- 
phasis. The effect of licentious publications upon the imagina- 
tion of youth is " evil and only evil, and that continually." The 
passions are normally and gradually developed in man as in the 
lower animals ; but the brutes are under no restraint. Instinct, 
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impulse, and opportunity determine their actions. Yet, as pas- 
sion strengthens, it stimulates the imagination. Marriage, only, 
affords legitimate gratification. Lust, indulged in thought or 
deed apart from love, is moral impurity ; sexual love with lust, 
apart from wedlock, is the spirit of adultery. This is the strain 
placed by God, human nature, and law, upon man. Divorce, 
polygamy, communism, illegitimacy, abortion, and the reactions 
and aberrations of the sexual instinct in vices that are " not so 
much as to be named," are but superficial indications of its 
power. The purity of youth is to be maintained only by repress- 
ing, under moral principle, the uprisings of passion and the play 
of a prurient fancy. But a filthy book or picture, by premature 
representations and morbid exaggerations, in which lust is a 
tyrant smothering love the rightful sovereign, poisons all the 
springs of fancy, and turns the fountains of feeling into stagnant 
pools, breeding disease, and agitated only by monsters of their own 
generation. From the corrupting influence of but one such book 
or picture it is doubtful if many ever wholly recover; the hideous 
and polluting remembrance is a "damned spot that will not out." 

When in the habit of conducting religious services in an 
asylum for the insane, the writer questioned many of the victims 
of their own vices who were convalescent, or who had lucid 
intervals, and found that most of them were led into their vile 
practices, or stimulated themselves therein, by lascivious publica- 
tions. Pollution of the mind is self -perpetuating : " having eyes 
full of adultery, they cannot cease from sin." 

The victims of these habits and the readers of these books 
are reserved. Until shame is destroyed, the last persons to 
whom they would voluntarily reveal their thoughts, or show 
obscene books or engravings, are parents, teachers, or chaste 
friends. Even theft is not more secretive. 

The Hon. Algernon S. Sullivan, of New York, when standing 
in Association Hall, corner Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue, before a large audience, said, concerning the amount of 
obscene matter confiscated by the society: " We found store- 
rooms literally filled with this terrible stuff, and the piles looked 
like stacks of hay. I saw, when it was being prepared for the 
flames, that it would cover more than this platform and the 
height of my stature." 

The charm of gambling consists in the hope of gaining large 
sums in a short time, without work, and in the element of chance 
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which fascinates most minds. The amount of lottery and policy 
gambling in the city of New York alone is incalculable. In 
September, 1880, nine lotteries were doing business here, adver- 
tising in many newspapers; and no less than six hundred policy- 
shops. The books of the Louisiana Lottery Co., which were 
seized by the society preparatory to its being closed up, show 
that between November 16th and December 9th, 1881, there 
were thirty-five thousand purchasers of tickets, exhibiting an 
average of one thousand seven hundred and fifty letters and 
five thousand one hundred and seventy-six dollars per day, 
during the twenty business days of that month. 

Second. The methods, which have been thoroughly tested, are 
intended to promote, by publications and public meetings, a gen- 
eral sentiment of hatred to these vile forms of traffic, anxiety 
for youth, — who are the favorite, and generally the easy prey of 
these monsters, whose only type in nature is the octopus, — and 
the determination that laws for their suppression shall be main- 
tained upon the statute books and thoroughly enforced. The 
society supports an agent, whose duty is to collect such evidence 
against the guilty as shall secure their punishment. Not only 
are these methods right and properly guarded, but they are the 
only methods by which success could be reached. The willing 
patrons of the venders of obscene matter and of the managers of 
lotteries and policy-shops would never furnish evidence for their 
conviction; and those whom they try to corrupt would not do so 
if their names were to be publicly connected with their knowl- 
edge and reception of lewd books or pictures. They are the 
methods which are used without objection from any quarter in 
the ordinary processes of law. The Hon. John McKeon, the 
the Public Prosecutor of New York, — who is crowning his 
hoary hairs with glory by the efforts which he makes to fulfill 
the pledge given before entering upon the duties of his office, in 
these words: "There is but one pledge can be given by me, and 
that is, that, so far as lies in my power, the laws of the State shall 
be executed without fear, favor, or affection," — has employed the 
same methods in breaking up policy-shops, and his agents have 
gone, as I think, justly, beyond the restrictions which Mr. Corn- 
stock has set for himself. They are analogous to the stratagems 
used by both the State and federal authorities, and by every 
government which ever existed. Without them, the community 
would be handed over to murderers, counterfeiters, mail-rob- 
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bers, thieving contractors, gamblers, keepers of brothels, abor- 
tionists, and publishers of obscenity. 

Third. The society has been the subject of well-meant criti- 
cism by those who could not but sympathize with its general ob- 
jects. It has been called a sect. In one sense, everything which 
includes less than the universe is a sect ; but, if it be intended to 
convey the idea that this organization is a kind of religious sect, 
nothing is more foreign to the truth. It includes men of every 
sect in religion and of none, and membership in it is as open to 
a respectable Agnostic as to the most devout Christian, to Prot- 
estant or Catholic, Infidel or Jew. The society can secure the 
passage of no law, however wise and just, without convincing 
the minds of law-makers. Unlike those whose iniquitous traffic 
it aims to destroy, it has no vast revenues whereby "with a 
gift to pervert judgment." And when a law is passed, if but 
one of a jury of twelve shall disagree, the accused cannot be 
convicted. If prosecutions have in any instance advertised a 
book which otherwise would have done little harm, for every 
such case the society has annihilated a hundred venomous and 
extensively circulated books and pictures. As the suspicion 
and opposition of good men may be aroused by anything 
which savors of persecution, there is reason for caution, but 
none for inaction. 

The question has been raised, whether it is not offering an 
inducement to a person to commit crime to send him an order 
with money and a fictitious address, with the design to entrap 
him — whether those who do so are not " partakers of other men's 
sins." Those who note the limitations under which the society 
voluntarily places itself, must see that no such charge can be 
sustained. In the judgment of many moralists and jurists, 
stratagems much more complicated might properly be employed 
to detect these and other secret criminals. The positive state- 
ment of the society is : 

" We do not offer any person any inducement, beyond exact compliance 
■with his own terms, to violate the law ; neither do we ask any one to get 
what he has not, or what he does not deal in ; nor do we approach any per- 
son unless we have probable cause to believe that he is violating the laws." 

It is not to be supposed, if the instructions were " Direct to 
Anthony Comstock, Special Agent of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice," that any progress could be made. He has the 
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right to have communications directed to any address which he 
controls. It is morally and legally wrong for the vender of 
illicit publications to sell them for any purpose, but it would be 
right for any one to purchase them, when advertised and offered, 
in order to obtain legal proof of their possession, manufacture, 
or sale, for unlawful purposes. 

The enforcement of the laws cannot safely be left to public 
sentiment. The subject of licentious publications cannot be 
thoroughly treated in promiscuous assemblies ; it is not suited 
to pulpit discussion, except in vague and general terms. The 
victims of theft or arson promptly complain to the authorities 
and vigorously co-operate with them ; the perpetrators are with- 
out sympathy, and generally without means. In these cases 
equal efforts are made by the criminal and his victims for con- 
cealment. Twelve years ago it was not possible to pass along 
the water-line of the East and North rivers without being ac- 
costed by the venders of this vile literature. In London it is 
hawked about the streets, and within one minute's walk of the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor the peddlers of indecent 
picture-books flaunt their wares in the faces of those who ride 
along the thoroughfare. 

A special defect of a republican form of government, pointed 
out by De Tocqueville and emphasized by many subsequent 
writers, is its weakness in the enforcement of law in advance of 
public interest. Private interests which are imperiled or injured 
by criminal acts find it necessary to stir officials to the perform- 
ance of their duty. This defect may be traced in rural districts, 
but is especially disastrous in cities. The sale of obscene litera- 
ture, and lottery and policy gambling, belong to a class of crimes 
in which the general public, left to itself, will take little interest. 
If this society were dissolved, there is every reason to believe that 
in a very short time, the traffic in these debauching agencies 
would be as open, and as large, as before it was founded. 

These evils differ from most others. For example : Slavery 
was a legal institution within certain limits, and elsewhere had 
no existence. If slavery had been both illegal and secret, it 
would have been necessary for the anti-slavery societies, first, to 
arouse the people by the uncovering of the facts ; then to secure 
adequate legislation; and finally, to detect slave-holders and bring 
them to trial. The foes with which this society contends are 
illegal and secret, and it must use the methods above described. 
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Organized and profitable crime has never yet disappeared except 
in storm and tempest. 

Fourth. From its birth until now, this society and its secretary 
—who must say magna pars fui — have encountered the most 
hitter hostility. The " free lovers," the writers and compilers 
of such books as require experts in "broad" literature to decide 
whether the laws against obscenity have been violated, the 
quack doctors whose specialties are closely allied to licentious 
literature, the gamblers and their supporters in official position 
and in the press, have made common cause, perceiving that "their 
craft" is in danger. A charge often repeated is that the mails 
are tampered with. The Hon. Thomas L. James, ex-Postmaster- 
General of the United States, said in a public address in this 
city, on February 6th last : 

Mb. President and Gentlemen,— I am informed that there is a wide- 
spread belief that Mr. Comstoek opens letters in transit in the post-office. 
The idea is simply absurd. No letter is tampered with in the post-office, and 
it is due to Mr. Comstoek to say that he never attempted to tamper with a 
letter. There is nothing that the American people are more sensitive about 
than the sanctity of their correspondence, and they would hurl the postmaster 
from power, as they did one in England, if he allowed tampering with the 
mail. I say it broadly and emphatically, that Mr. Comstoek never attempted 
to open, or opened a letter. 

Other charges were that the secretary has pursued innocent 
and unsuspecting persons, woven a net around them, entrapped 
and ruined them ; that the spirit of the society is vindictive, and 
that it has interfered with legitimate medical practice. If secur- 
ing the conviction of nearly sixty abortionists, and the punish- 
ment of venders of instruments and nostrums, whose sole purpose 
is the promotion or concealment of licentiousness, be " interfering 
With legitimate medical practice," no denial can be made ; but if 
it be procuring the enforcement of just law, the accusation is 
the highest commendation. Gentlemen of the highest character 
and legal attainments have followed these charges closely, and 
have especially examined the personal allegations made against 
Mr. Comstoek 5 they indorse him thoroughly, and his testimony 
never weighed more in the courts of New York than it does 
to-day. 

In fine, I write under the conviction that the most efficient 
modes of restricting these forms of vice have been ascertained; 
that the affairs of the society which adopts them have been 
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managed with prudence; that its errors have been few and un- 
important; that its work, in comparison with the means at its 
command, has not been surpassed in amount and value by any 
reformatory movement of modern times. 

Its secretary, starting out from his clerkship in 1872 to save 
his comrades, fighting his way step by step against fearful odds, 
appearing single-handed in the courts, going almost alone to 
Washington to meet an army of opponents, — a horde of traducers, 
and secret letters sent by persons high in authority, but deceived 
by criminals, if not in league with them, — or as he appears with 
his face scarred and seamed by the knife of the would-be assassin, 
I conceive presents one of the most impressive and noble figures 
which have appeared in a time prolific of strong personalities. 

J. M. Buckusy. 



